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MR. CANNING AT SCHOOL. 


Letter II. 





<< J was born under a Monarchy.” 
LivERPOUL SPEECH. 


Kensington, 6 Nov. 1822. 
Sik, ’ 
‘Tk observation, which I have 


taken as a sort of text ta this 
Letter, has, upon all occasions, 
when you have heen opposing 
Reform, been put forward by you 
as an argument, and, as an argu- 
ment, too, which you appear to 
have looked upon as unanswer- 
able. We shall soon see, that it 
is not true even in words; that it 





is founded on a false assumption ; 
and that, if carried to its natural 
extent, it would sanction every 
speeies.of tyranny that ever was 
heard of in the world. 

Sir, it is not true, that you were 
born under a monarchy. The 





by one person ; and ours, if rightly 
constituted, is a government by a 
king, a body of nobles, and a 
body truly representing the com- 
mons, that is to say, all those who 
are not nobles. At present, it isa 
goverment by a king, by a body 
of nobles, and by a body partly 
the nominees of nobles and partly 
chosen by select bodies of the 
commons. It is not, however, a 
monarchy even in practice; and; 
indeed, so far from its being a go- 
vernment by one person, proof as 
clear as daylight might be given, 
that our King has not any thing 
like so much power proceeding 
from his own will as is possessed 
by the President of the American 
States. You were, then, Sir, not 
born under a monarchy. You were 
born under a government, having 
a king at its head, but a king the 
whole of whose powers are limited 
by law. 

But, which -is of more impor- 
tance, the assertion is made on a 


government of England is not, false assumption; for it assumes, 


and never was, a monarchy. A 
monarchy means a government 


that we, who wish for a reform in 


the Commons’ House, wish fo 
L 
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change the form of the govern- 
ment. And, Sir, on what foun- 
dation do you build this assertion ? 
Our petitions have expressed no 
such intention or desire. They 
have called fur a change in the 
mode of choosing one of the three 
branches; but, they have called for 
no change in the form of the go- 
vernment. The law expressly 
forbids peers to meddle with, to 
interfere in, the election of mem- 
hers to fill the Lower House; and, 
what do we ask for more, than 
that the law may be rendered 
efficient; that it may become a 
veal law, and not a dead letter ? 
Leaving this part of the subject 
to be returned to by-and-by, let 
us see to what your argument 
would lead if carried to‘its natural 
extent. If we must adhere toa 
state of things because we were 
born under it, we can never be- 
come free, if we happen to be 
born slaves. The Reformation, 
the ‘‘ glorious revolution,” never 
eould have taken place if your 
argument be wortha straw. There 
is no reason that I can discover 
(and I am sure you have given 
none) why the circumstance of 
birth should bind a man to the 
powers or office of the King any 
more than to the Church or to the 
Debt. So that, according to your 
argument, no change is to be 


made as to either of these, because 
you were Jorn under them. With 
just as sound reason might the 
people of the diocese of Clogher 
have objected to any. change in 
the character of the man who is 
to be their bishop. ° | 

There are, indeed, cases where 
the circumstance of birth has, and 
ought to have, great weight. “ I 
was born in England” was always 
my answer to those who pressed 
me never to return to it. ‘“ Iam 
his son,” would be an answer 
complete against every argument 
urged upon a son. against his 
father. There needs little to show 
the difference between these cases 
and the case put by you. Here 
there .can be no change either in 
the nature of the subjects or in 
their relationships. They are al- 
ways the same. A man. cannot 
change his country or his parents, 
and, to endeavour to do the former, 
to pretend to have effected any 
such change as to the former, is 
almost as base as it would. be to 
pretend to have effected it as to 
the latter. The maxim of Dr. 
Frankimy, “ where liberty is, 
there is my country,” does, in my 
opinion, contain as immoral and 
vile a sentiment as ever disgraced 
the mind of man. Different in- 
deed are the meanings that men 
may put upon the word “ liberty ;” 
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and where, then, if this be to be 
ihe pretext for abandoning one’s 
country, are we to look for jédelity 
and patriotism? The maxim 
amounts to neither more nor less 
than this: “ I will Jove that coun- 
try best that I can get most by.” 
Adopt this principle, and the next 
is, ‘‘ where ease and plenty are, 
there are my parents ;” at the bare 
thought of which nature recoils. 


Say to any day - labourer: 
“ Will you change countries : 
“ shall England no longer be your 
“ country? Will you change pa- 
‘* parents: shall Dame such an 
one no longer be your mother ?” 
Put these questions home to him, 
and you will soon see how false is 
the maxim of Franklin. Oh, no! 
we are not to abandon our coun- 
try, we are not to disown it, be- 
cause it is not free. We are to 
endeavour to make it that which 
we are convinced it ought to he. 
There may be cases where self- 
preservation bids a man flee from 
his country ; but none which can 
justify him in disowning it, or in 
ceasing, if he have the means, to 
endeavour to make it what he) 
thinks it ought to be made. He 
cannot be, as to country, other 
than that which he was born. He 
can no more change his country 
than he can his parents, and to 





attempt to shuffle off the former 
is little less base than to attempt 
to shuffle off the latter. 

But, Sir, what similarity is 
there in this case and in that of 
a form or mode of governing, or 
managing the affairs of a man’s 
country? In this case there is 
no tie formed either by nature or 
by reason. - The mode must 
change with the change of cir- 
cumstances. Experience is to sug- 
gest change in this case as well as 
in all the rest of human affairs. 
History is little less fhan an ac- 
count of the changes in the man- 
ner of governing countries. But, 
this, which is really the order of 
the world, must be put an end 
to, if we be never to change any 
thing existing at the time of our 
birth. But, what really did exist 
at the time of your birth ; for this 
is worth a little inquiry. To be 
sure, the kingly government was 
then in existence ; but was it the 
same that it is now? The mere 
name is, in such a case, nothing. 
The name of the government was 
the same in the reign of the 
bloody Henry VII. as it was in 
that of Queen Anne. But was 
it the same sort of government ? 
You were born under a kingly 
government, and so was I; but 
we were not born under a govern- 
ment that collected taxes to the 
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amount of sixty millions a-year ; 
that had a standing army in time 
of peace of nearly a hundred 
thousand men; that had studded 
the country over with barracks, 
arsenals and depéts; that had 
justices of the peace with powers to 
transport men for poaching, and 
to imprison them for libel for 
four years and a half; that issued 
Sidmouth’s Circular; that de- 
manded bail from printers even 
before they began to print; that 
demanded bail from  alledged 
libellers before conviction, and that 
subjected them to a forfeiture of 
recognizances, though the Grand 
Jury might throw out the bill 
founded on the allegation! Yes, 
Sir, we were born under a kingly 
government; but we’ were not 
born under a government armed 
with powers like these. When you 
and I were born, there had no- 
thing taken place like that which 
has taken place with regard to the 
escape of the Bishop and the 
Soldier. Never had it been 
known when we were born that 
such an affair as that of Man- 
chester had been passed over in 
sich a manner; and never had 
any man then dreamed of a sys- 
tenr of finance and taxation capa- 
ble of taking men’s estates away 
as completely, and by a process 
almost as short, as that of direct 





confiscation. If any one had, 
at the time when we were born, 
foretold that the whole body of 
the farmers of England would 
become insolvent; and that too, 
in consequence of Acts passed by 
the Parliament, would not the 
men of those days have said ; 
“this never can be; or, at least, 
‘‘ it never can be, till the govern- 
“* ment of England be changed?” 
It is not, therefore, the mere 
name of the th'ng that we. are to 
attend to; but to the nature of it; 
to the effects which it produces ; 
and if those effects be wholly dif- 
ferent from the effects produced 
ata former period by a thing of 
the same name, it is another 
thing that we have! ‘it is not the 
same thing, call it by what name 
we may. 

Judging in this way, I should be. 
disposed to observe, not that I was 
born under a government of such 
or such a name; but under a go- 
vernment that produced such and 
such effects. If I look back to 
the time when you were born, 
which I believe was about six 
years after I was born myself, I 
can discover none of the horrible 
miseries. which now afflict the 
country. It is, indeed, commend- 
able fer a man to say; “I will 
“ leave my country, if I can, as 
“good as I found it.” This is 
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highly commendable. It is a de- 
sire founded in most laudable am- 
bition ; it is too good a feeling to 
be called pride; and, if 1 know 
my own heart, it is oae by which 
I have always been animated since 
I understood any thing at all of 
the causes of national happiness 
or misery. I have many times 
said, that, born to labour myself, 
bred up amongst those who labour, 
I think it my first duty to use any 
portion of talent with which I may 
be endowed, for the purpose of 
causing the labourers of England 
to be as well off before I die, as 
they were at the time when [ was 
born. The great object of my 
labours has been this for many 
years past. It is the great object 
of them still; and this I deem to 
be a rational ground of action. 
It is not for me to contet myself 
with the knowledge that a kingly 
government still exists in Eng- 
land. It is for me to inquire 
whether the English people are 
as well off now as they were when 
I was born; and if I find them 
not to be so well off, it is my 
bounden duty to -endeavour to 
make a change. I care for the 
whole ; and forget not the honour 
and greatness of the country; but 
my first duty is to inquire whether 
the millions be as well off as they 
were at the time of my birth; and 





if they be not, it is my duty to 
make them so if [ can. 

You will, perhaps, doubt my 
sincerity in this respé¢ct; and if 
you admit the supposition of my 
being sincere, you will then dis- 
pute the point with me and say, in 
the Janguage cf your observation 
that [ have taken for my text, to 
overturn the monarchy is not the 
way to make the people better off. 
And this brings me back further 
to remark on the false assumption 
contained in this your celebrated 
and often-repeated observatiun. 

When you say “I was born 
under a monarchy,” you mean it 
to be understood that we, who wish 
for a reform in the House of Com- 
mons, wish to destroy what’ you 
call the monarchy. I have before 
observed, that you have no proof 
of this. I may add, that you pay 
the monarchy a very poor com- 
pliment when you thus clearly 
leave it to be inferred, that it can- 
not stand without the everlasting 
recurrence of those scandalous 


Acts whith are as notorious as the’ 


sun at noonday; that it cannot 
stand without the vilest of corrup- 
tion; without elections tarnished 
by Acts of the basest perjary, and 
by almost every sin that can be 
named. This is paying a very 
poor compliment to the monarchy ; 
and such an one as one could ex- 
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pect from none but the bitterest! 
enemy. Not only have you no 
proot that we desire any thing 
beyond that which we profess to 
desire; not only have you no 
proof that we want to overthrow 
the monarchy ; but you have, as 
far as I am concerned, proof 
enough to satisfy any reasonable 
and candid man, that no such 
thing is desired. There have been, 
and there are, persons to assert, 
and in print, too, that our Govern- 
ment is bad in its form as well as 
inits practice. Now, without any 
great degree of arrogance, I may 
presume that I know nearly as 
much of the disposition of the peo- 
ple at large as any man in Eng- 
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armed at all points: you were 
passing Six-Acts : you were in an 
angry mood. This is true; but 
could I be influenced by motives 
of fear, when I wrote the second 
part of my “ Year’s Residence” 
in America? I was then sitting in 
perfect security; far beyond the 
reach of Sidmouth and his Circu- 
lar. I was stung sufficiently by 
the proceedings against myself 
and the reformers of 1817; and 
yet, at that time, though resolved 
never to see England again unless 
something like Peel’s Bill should 
take place : at that time, and un- 
der those circumstances, I put 
upon paper, first to be published 
in America and then to be pub- 





Jand. I never have known any 
man, who had the power of influ- | 


| 


lished here, not only an opmion 
that a kingly government was the 


encing any twenty persons in the | best for England, but also the 


kingdom; I have never known 
any such man that really wished 
(whatever he may have said in 
passion or in banter) for an over- 
throw of this kingly government. 
And as to myself, you may think 
me very insincere ; but you can- 
not think me ignorant of my own 
interests, or regardless of them. 
This being the case, should I, 
upon my last retarn from Ame- 
rica, have issued a sort of mani- 
festo against republican govern- 


ment! That you will say was a 
perilous season. You were then 


reasons upon which that opimion 
was founded. 

But, suppose for argument’s 
sake, that all these professions 
were false, thus far; that I fore- 
saw that I must return to England, 
and that I was then paving the 
way and bespeaking the clemency 
of Sidmouth! It is very .grating 
for me to admit the supposition 
for a moment; but, admit it; and 
admit that the manifesto upon my 
landing at Liverpool was nothing 
more than the tail of the contriy- 
ance. Still, what motive can 
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animate me now in promulgating a 
coufirmation of all these opinions : 
I am now im no danger. The 
system has produced so much 
evil as to give me security by the 
means of its manifold mischiefs. 
The foresight as to these matters, 
which I so long displayed; the 
confirmation of my predictions ; 
the verification of my forebodings 
down to the minutest detail, have 
given me so much weight, so much 
credit with the nation at large, 
that, if I had now a mind to do 
mischief, where is there or has 
there been a man that could do 
mischief in an equal degree! 
Now, then, if I desired to see the 
monarchy overturned ; now would 
be the time; and I avail myself 
of this time to declare, not only 
that I have no such desire; but 
that ] am convinced, that we want 
nothing but a reform of the House 
of Commons to make the best 
government in the world of that 
which has produced, is producing, 
and, if unreformed, will produce, 
a greater mass of human misery 
and degradation than was ever 
before witnessed in the world. 

it has always appeared to me 
most astonishingly strange, that 
you, while the eyes of every one 
else appear to -be open, should 
appear to be stone-blind with re- 
gard to the evils necessarily en- 


gendered by a want of due repre 
sentation of the people in the 
House of Commons; and that you, 
who, to do you no more than jus- 
tice, have not been prone to look 
at men’s actions with the eyes of 
a thief-taker, should, upon all oc- 
-casions, be ready to impute to us 
the desire of overturning the mo- 
narchy, and of proceeding to re- 
bellion and confiscation, when we 
have asked for nothing more than 
the true fulfilment of the law. For 
my own part, I have always been 
convinced ; I who have seen re« 
publican governments; who have 
witnessed their acts; who have 
attended very scrupulously to the 
effects. produced by them upon 
the people ; who know well the 
character and the conduct of legis- 
lators, judges, sheriffs, juries and 
all persons in authority under 
those governments; I who have 
all this knowledge, have always 
been convinced that the kingly 
government of England, with a 
House of Lords constituted as it 
now is, and a House of Commons 
chosen by the people, is the best 
government that ever existed in 
the world. Upon a certain occa- 
sion, a set of republican legislators 
said to me, “ well, then, you will 
“now, when you go home, doubt- 
“less, no longer endeavour te 
‘“ obtain a reform of the Parlia- 
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“ ment.” They willremember my 


‘answer, which was this: on the 


contrary, I shall be more anxious 
than ever to obtain it to prevent 
even the temporary establishment 
of a system capable of producing 


corruption and baseness such as I 


have beheld here. This is really 
my motive at the present moment. 
I know that the present system 
cannot go on for any length of 
time in all its parts. It would be 
a strange thing, indeed, if a total 
revolution in property could take 
place without a revolution in the 
government! Itis a thing that the 
world never yet saw, and a thing 
that it will not see now. The re- 
volution in property is at this 
moment breaking in sunder all 
the usual ties of society. It is 


impossible to go into any part of 


the country without perceiving that 
every thing is becoming disjointed. 
The tenant changed in feeling 
towards the landlord; the labourer 
changed in feeling towards the 
tenant ; the law obeyed from mere 
dread and not out of respect ; every 
man entertaining a feeling of great- 
er orless hostility towards every one 
who is in any way his superior. 
A thousand instances I could give 
from my own personal observation 
of each of these; and I know well 
how different it was formerly. It 
is false to impute this, or any part 


of it, to those writers at whose 
heads such thunderbolts have 
been levelled. Whatever part of 
it is due to them is to be ascribed 
to the violence with which they 
have been assailed, and the se- 
verity with which they have been 
punished. But the fact is, that a 
very small part of it is due to 
them. The cozeners of the system 
have been undermining it them- 
selves. Their schools, their tracts 
and their tricks have been played 
off till they are all seen through 
by the very least informed of the 
labouring classes, who look upon 
the whole thing as intended to 
coax and to cheat them. Instead 
of being left to judge of the good 
or the bad of government by the 
effects produced upon themselves 
by that government; instead of 
this there have been a series of 
attempts to persuade them that 
that was good which. they felt to 
be evil. ‘Till, at last, there has 
arrived a state of things which 
can in no other way be described 
than by saying that it portends a 
total breaking up of civil society. 
Here is a people, nineteen twen- 
tieths of whom have not a suffi- 
ciency of food ; and this people is 
crammed with tracts from Monday 
morning until Saturday night. 
However, to pieces this system 
must go. There needs no one to 
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give ita stroke. It has in itself 
the cause of its destruction. The 
revolution in property is going re- 
gularly on; and that must lead to 
a revolution in the government ; 
unless it be prevented by a reform 
of the Parliament. There is all 
the difference in the world be- 
tween taking a thing io pieces, 
and letting it fall to pieces. The 
former tends to safety ; the latter 
is sure to produce destruction. 
Lord Liverpool said in the spring 
of 1820, that all the middle class 
of the people were sound. His 
Lordship meant by sound, that 
that class were contented; that 
they did not want reform; and he 
added, that while the government 
had that class with it, it had no- 
thing to fear. Tow is it with that 
class now? The cultivators of the 
land, and the tradesmen imme- 
diately dependent upon them, 
form a very large portion of that 
class ; perhaps nine-tenths of that 
class. The cultivators, whether 
owners or tenants, are at this mo- 
ment very nearly an insolvent 
body, and the tradesmen are very 
little short of it. Nobody tells Lord 
Liverpool this. It is an unplea- 
sant thing to state to a minister. 
Ministers listen to none but un- 
derlings and flatterers ; and these 
never say unpleasant things to 
them. Besides, your noble col- 





league, supported by that pro- 
found political philosopher Mr, 
Nicholas Vansittart, and backed 
up, too (strange, indeed, as it 
must seem!) by Mr. Huskisson, 
will, doubtless persist, that the 
amount of the revenue is the cri- 
terion of national prosperity. 
Upon this principle, if all the 
farmers in England were paraded 
before him with holes in their 
clothes that he could see their skin 
through, he would distrust his 
eyes, and believe in the doctrines 
of Messrs. Vansittart and Hus- 
kisson. The amount of the re- 
venne, as a criterion of prosperity, 
is much about as true as Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s standard for judging of the 
effect upon prices to he produced 
by Mr. Peel’s Bill. The opinions 
of the prime minister, however 
dreadful their effects must be, 
cannot controul the laws of na- 
ture; the laws of arithmetic, too ; 
and, if the money which ought to 
remain in the farmer’s pocket, or 
to go to pay his rent and his 
tradesmen, be taken away by the 
taxgatherer, he must be ruined, 
whatever the prime minister may 
think, and whatever may be .the 
foundation of his opinions. 

Lord Liverpool will not believe 
that this numerous class are insol- 


vent, or very nearly so. Your 
protegé, Mr. Courtenay, wrote a 
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pamphlet last year to prove that 
the farmers could not be ruined; 
und this he knew, to be sure, 
was the way to preserve the 
friendship of the Minister, though 
I am very far from supposing that 
his own ignorance had nothing to 
do with the matter. In spite, 
however, of Mr. Courtenay’s im- 
possibility, the farmers are ruined. 
They would be, nearly the whole 
of them, out of their farms at 
this moment, if the landlords did 
not retain them upon what a jew 
would call speculation ; that is to 
say, to see whether another year 
may not turn up something that 
will enable the farmers to pay 
them some rent. This is their 
real situation ; and does Lord Li- 
verpool believe, that this middle 
class will remain contented! 1 
grant that they will not break out 
into rebellion; but 1 know that 
that total ruin which awaits them 
will produce scenes of misery and 
of confusion very nearly equal to 
that of a general pestilence. Pre- 
cisely what may happen it is im- 
pou for any man to foresee ; 

ecause, when things come to 
such a state, the whole mass is 
affected by accidents which would 
be of no consequence in other 
tines. At any rate, ihe Govern- 
ment should bear in mind that 


when the whole of this class of 


men is in a state of ruin, nothing 
upon earth will convince them 
that the Government has not been 
the cause of the ruin. 


The question, therefore, would | 
be, with me, it I were a minister, | 


whether I should reform the Par- 
liament before the present race 
of farmers were expelled, or af- 
terwards. Or, rather, this may 
be the question with you; for | 
would retorm it at once, and there- 








by prevent the present race of 
farmers from being expelled, 
And now, we come to this point, 
which is of more interest than all 
the rest, would a reform of the 
Parliament prevent these farmers 
from being expelled? I am 
clearly of opmion that it would, 
and for that opinion 1 will now 
give you my reasons, 

It must be clear to every one 
that, for an evil so great, the 
remedy must not be a trifling one. 
There wants, indeed, a thorough 
examination into the state of the 
nation’s affairs; and there wants, 
as Mr. Wodehouse very properly 
termed it, an equitable adjustment 
of the various and opposing claims 
of the several parties concerned. 
The power of money is a vast 
deal greater than the power of 
fleets and armies, and even of the 
law itself. Without it there is 
no property; and when misap- 
plied in the manner that ours has 
been, it produces an effect very 
nearly equal to that of the destruc- 
tion of all the laws of property. 
Now, Sir, your great defence of 
the unreformed Parliament has 
been that it works well. 1 should 
be quite satisfied with a Parlia- 
ment that would work well. Show 
me that it does all that a legis- 
lative body can do for the good 
of a nation, and I am contented. 
It happens, however, in this case, 
that every evil that the country 
now experiences is to be ascribed 
to Acts of the Parliament. The 
Parliament borrowed the money, 
or, rather, made the loans, which 
constitute the debt; the Parlia- 
ment caused the stoppage in the 
payment of gold at the Bank; 
the Parliament declared in 1811 
that the paper was equal in value 
to gold ; the Parliament of 1819, 
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that very Parliament that passed 
the Six-Acts, enacted a return 
to gold-payments, without taking 
any of the measures, which were 
absolutely necessary to prevent 
the real confiscation which that 
enactment must naturally produce. 
it would be a poor answer, in- 
deed, under any circumstances, 
to say that the Parliament did not 
foresee that this would be the 
consequence of its Acts; but if 
this would, wnder any circum- 
stances, be a poor excuse, what 
excuse is it when it is well known 
to the whole nation that the Par- 
liament was duly warned of all 
these consequences?! Criminal 
as some people seem to think it in 
me to remind the Parliament of 
what passed in the years just re- 
ferred to, I shall nevertheless 
state that I duly warned the Par- 
liament of the tendency of its Acts 
before the Acts were passed. It 
is impossible for this. not to be 
known to the country. People 
thought little about the matter un- 
til the evil began to assume its 
present shape. They were apt 
enough to join the hirelings of the 
ministers in abusmg me and _ pre- 
tending to laugh at my predic- 
tions. Nay, a very great majo- 
rity of them approved of those 
measures of severity which were 
principally levelled at me. But, 
the evil having come, these per- 
sons will not be the less backward 
to blame those who rejected my 
advice. And, at this time, if the 
nation were fairly polled, there 
would be ten to one to biame the 
Parliament upon this very score. 
It is not m nature to believe, 
therefore, that the Parliament 
would have the confidence of the 
people, even if it were to propose 
to set about the desired adjust- 


| 





ment. The source of so much evil 
could not possibly be looked to as 
the source of the remedy. The 
thing is too great to be undertaken 
by the same body of men; the 
same identical persons that have 
brought all the mischief upon us. 
Besides this, there requires per- 
fect harmony in the country ; per- 
fect good will; a readiness in all 
parties to make sacrifices, and not 
a strife for who shall give up least. 
One thing ahove all others is re- 
quired, and that is, a new arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Church, 
Some years ago, and even three 
years ago, this might have been 
dispensed with; but now, no set 
tlement of the affairs of the coun- 
try can take place without a com- 
plete revision with regard to 
the property of the Church. 
There is a general conviction 
in the country, that as this esta- 
blishment was once reformed, 
so it ought now to be reformed 
again. ‘There is a general cone 
viction also, that, for the purposes 
of religion, the establishment is 
become, in a great measure, un- 
necessary. Men know very well 
that the Parliament has the power 
to do with the immense _propert 
of this establishment what it 
pleases. They know that itisa 
subject to legislate upon, and they 
are impatient to see the matter 
brought under discussion. The 
man who has just lost his estate 
in consequence of the passing of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill, can never bri 
himself to believe, that the Par- 
liament which had the power to 
pass that Bill, has not the power 
to take away tithes ; to take away 
the immense mass of property now 
enjoyed by the Church, and to 
apply the proceeds to the liquida- 
tion of the Debt. 
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‘ >. ‘ 
This, however, is only one out 


of many things necessary to an 
equitable adjustment of the na- 
tion’s affairs; but, whether we 
look at this or at the army or at 
the ordnance or at the navy, or at 
any branch of the expenditure, 
who is to expect that the suitable 
measures of reduction- will be 
adopted without a reform of the 
Parliament ® If we look into the 
Church we see almost the whole 
of the bishoprics, the deancries, 
the prebendaries and the large 
livings in the hands of the families 
who have the principal part of 
the parliamentary interest in their 
hands. Nearly the same may he 
said of the army and of every de- 
partment of the public expen- 
diture. This being the case, is 
it to be believed, that without 
a reform of the Parliament those 
reductions will be made which 
are necessary to prevent the pre- 
sent race of farmers from being 
totally destroyed ! ° There is no 
man can entertain such an ex- 
ectation; and therefore, without 
a reform of the Parliament to pre- 
vent the convulsion before spo- 
ken of, appears to be impossible. 
Far be it from me, however, to 
hold out to the public a hope that 
such reform will take place. Men 
never yet gave up valuable pos- 
sessions, so long and so securely 
held from mere love of country. 
Indeed, they are far from be- 
lieving that the surrendering of 
such possessions would be for the 
good of their country. They 
think, on the contrary, that the 
of the country requires that 

they should keep them; and they 
will, to the very last, consider 
those to be disaffected and sedi- 
tious persons who shali dare to 
offer arguments in support of the 
surrender. Nevertheless a minis- 





ter ought to consider a little 
what is to be the final conse- 
quence of a breaking up of the 
community; and this I eal} 
upon you now to consider, = It 
will not be sufficient to say that 
you could not help it; that events 
have taken place over W hich you 
had no controul. You and your 
colleagues have controul at this 
moment. It is in your power at 
once to put an end to all the mise- 
ries which exist and to all the 
dangers which menace; and [ 
beg ‘that it may be remembered, 
when the consequences here an- 
ticipated shall arrive, that you are 
fully and duly warned of their 
approach. 

There can be no equitable ad- 
justment take place without a very 
large reduction of the interest of 
the debt; that cannot take place 
without taking from the army, the 
Church and all the other branches 
of expenditure ; because, it would 
be an act of injustice intolerable 
to deduct from the income of the 
fundholder, while the parson and 
the placeman were left untouched. 
By an attempt to overreach the 
Reformers by the means of the 
petty funding system; that is to 
say, by the penny banks, our ene- 
mies have really overreached 
themselves. They boast of the 
millions that they have collected 
from the servants, the artisans 
and the labourers to put into 
what they call the funds. By 
laws passed for the purpose, they 
have embarked the triendly socie- 
ties in the same bottom. They 
thought they should thus bind all 
these to the Government and make 
them enemies of Reform. While 
they have done very little in this 
way, they have certainly added 
half a million or a million of per 
sons to those who would be op- 
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posed to a reduction of the inte- 
rest of the debt ;.and yet this inte- 
rest must be largely reduced, or 
the present race of farmers must 
be wholly destroyed, and the far 
creater part of the estates must 
pass into new hands. Ina very 
few years the half-pay officers 
and clerks only would swallow u 
a considerable part of the estates. 
These, too, were created by the 
yieasures intended solely to pre- 
vent a reform of the Parliament. 
All the evils, all the dangers, all 
the approaching confusion is te 
be ascribed to this one cause; and 
they are to be cured and obviated 
only by adopting that very reform 
of Parliament. : 

And what is the very worst that 
this reform would produce! | 
should like to hear you state this 
very worst, when you have the 
leisure. You have talke: loosely 
about overturning the monarchy ; 
and I have shown you that reform 
would have no such tendency. 
But wha wis to follow the over- 
throwing »fthe monarchy? You 
told the tax-hunters at Liverpool, 
that we must take care to keep 
safe the institutions of the country ; 
for that, without them, there could 


he no property. Upon another 


occasion, you said that reform 
was revolution and confiscation. 
I defy you, Sir, not only to bring 
me an instance, in any revolution 
that has ever taken place in the 
world, of confiscation so complete 
and so extensive as that which ts 
now going on here; but I defy 
you to imagine a political revolu- 
tion capable of producing confis- 
cation equal to this. There was 
a revolution in England in the 
reign ef Charles the First. There 
was a king beheaded and a re- 
public established. God forbid 





that we should see the like; but 
look into the history of the confis- 
cations of that revolution, and 
though the republic lasted for 
eleven years, and the actual civil 


war for several years, the whole of 


the confiscations that took place 
in the kingdom you will, r am 
persuaded, find to have been far 
less than those which have, within 
these three years, taken place in 
the county of Norfolk alone. In 
the United States of America, 
where rebellion was finally suc- 
cessful, where foreign armies were 
brought in to aid the rebels, where 
the possession of the provinces 
frequently changed hands, there 
was not as much confiscation took 
place as has taken place within a 
circuit of twenty miles in the 
county of Suffolk. Even the 
long and sanguinary French Re- 
volution did not produce as much 
confiscation during the whole of 
its progress as has been pro- 
duced in England during. this 
one year. You appear to think 
nothing of the confiscation of pri- 
vate property; of the breaking 
up of hundreds of thousands of 
farmers ; of taking a man who 
has stock upon his farm worth five 
thousand pounds, and reducing 
him by act of: parliament to be 
left without a bed to lie upon: 
you do not seem to think this con- 
fiseation. It is done quietly, in- 
deed. The sheriff and his officers 
come with their distraint: all is 
according to law. There is no 
violence. And what violence is 
there in confiscation inflicted by 
any body? The man is ousted 
from his property by a superior 
force;° and what is it to him 
whether that force come in the 
shape of the sheriff, who has 
dragoons to support him in cas 
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of need, or whether the dragoons 
come at once unaccompanied with 
the sheriff? It is an act of con- 
fiscation, whether it take place by 
law or not by law. In one case 
it may not be called confiscation, 
nor would that reformed Parlia- 
ment, of which you affected so 
much fear, have been under the 
necessity of calling it confiscation. 
Nay, the contrary must neces- 
sarily have been the case; for, 
wicked as the reformed Parlia- 
ment might have been, it would 
have called its acts laws at any 
rate. Yet, you said that reform 
of Parliament meant confiscation. 
A reformed Parliament, let it 
be as wicked as you choose to 
imagine it, and as foolish into the 
bargain, could not commit confis- 
cation upon private property to 
any extent. That it would not is 
retty evident, because it could 
ave no motive to it, it being the 
most monstrous absurdity that 
ever entered into the mind of man 
to suppose that any body of men 
would, for the mere sport of the 
thing, send about the conntry to 
take the land and the stock out of 
the hands of the possessors to put 
them into other hands. The very 
devil himself, if he were possess- 
ed of the power of governing a 
country would not think of any 
thing so fruitlessly mischievous. 
But if the: reformed Parliament 
were to be so minded; if it were 
to be even more perverse and 
mischievous than the devil him- 
self, it could not possibly have 
the power of executing its pur- 
poses. For in order to effect 
those purposes it must have a large 
part of the community interested 
in the perpetration of the deed ; 
and it could have no such thing. 
It might confiseate all public pro- 





perty. It might apply that to 
public purposes; but, properly 
speaking, that would not be con- 
fiscation; though you, in imitation 
of Burke, seem to think that 
there is no confiscation unless it 
tend to a diminution of the public 
ee 

n your speech last winter on 
the subject of the sinecure and 
place ‘‘ property,” you warned 
the House not to touch it: for, in 
this way, you said, “ a/l confis- 
cations” began. When once 
these things were touched, there 
was no safety for any property. 
It was curious enough that at 
that very moment a real confis- 
cation of private property was 
taking place in every part of the 
kingdom; and that too, in virtue 
of acts of the Parliament. You 
were very tender upon the subject 
of sinecure placemen and pen- 
sioners; very forward to assert 
the sacredness of their property ; 
but when hundreds of thousands 
of farmers are having their very 
beds seized from under them; 
and when tens of thousands of 
landlords are actually compelled 
to surrender their estates, vou 
coolly tell them to have ‘* pa- 
tience;” that patience is their 
only remedy, and exhort them 
above all things not to lend their 
countenance to those reformers 
who would confiscate places and 
pensions! 

In my last Letter I told you of 
a Petition, which I presented to 
the Parliament in the year 1820. 
I spoke of it merely as a piece of 
writing which I challenged you 
and all the captains of all the 
schvols and colleges to beat if you 
could. It is very pat to my pre- 
sent purpose, and I shall there- 
fore insert it at the end of this 
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Letter. It was not presented with 
the smallest hope of its meeting 
with even the slightest attention. 
I wanted it inserted in the Par- 
liament books, that it might be 
there to be referred to when time 
should have illustrated its prin- 
ciples. This petition gives. an 
account of one instance of con- 
fiscation ; of regular confiscation ; 
that is to say, of the taking away 
of an estate from the owner and 
giving it to another person, hy 
virtue of Acts of Parliament. 
Since this petition was presented, 
the confiscation has gone on ail 
over the country as I foresaw that 
it would. I state my case to be 
that of thousands upon thousands : 
and these thousands, unhappily 
for them, have not had the same 
means that I have had of saving 
themselves from the poor-house. 
Here is the case, however. I 
beg you to read it with attention ; 
and I beg you to show me, if you 
can, what a reformed Parliament 


could have done in the way of 


confiscation more than the .un. 
reformed Parliament has done. 
A case never was plainer in the 
world: no facts ever were more 
true; no reasoning ever more 
clear; no principles ever more 
sound ; no conclusion ever more 
just. Wet, there is no redress. 
No man thinks of redress for me. 
{ am the last man in the world to 
expect such a thing. My lot is 
the lot of many thousands. Some 
are already in the poor-house: 
others are fast going thither: and 
while we have this before our 
eyes, while the country is actually 
crumbling to pieces, you téll us 
toavoid a : change, lest that change 


DS 
should bring senlineien and con- 


fiscation ! 
Thus, Sir,I conclude my com- 





mentary on your often-repeated 
observation of having been “ born 
under a monarchy.” ‘There is 
nobody of auy weight in the 
country that wishes to see the 
form ofthe Government changed ; 
and if you believe the contrary 
you have much too little sense 
and insight to. qualify you for a 
minister. What we do want is, 
precisely what Mr. Wodehouse 
calls for, an equitable adjustment ; 
and this we are satisfied cannot 
take place without a reform of the 
Parliament. With such reform 
it would be easily accomplished ; 
because the nobility would never 
be so lost to all sense of their own 
interest as to risk their all for 
the sake of preserving that which 
does not belong to them, and 
which really is to them a disgrace 
instead of an honour. You ima- 
gine, or seem to imagine, that no 
effect at all would be produced 
upon the minds of the Lords, 
even by all the circumstances that 
could induce them to consent to 
restore the Commons to their 
rights. You seem to imagine 
that a borough-owner would have 
all the feelings of a borough- 
owner after he had surrender- 
ed the borough. One would 
think that experience might have 
convinced you of the contrary of 
this. But, you have made a theory 
for yourseif, and rather than you 
should give up your theory, the 
nation must be plunged in con- 
fusion. The Lords would Jose by 
a reform of the Parliament. Lose 
what! Something in the way of 
power; something, upon the whole, 
in the way of income ; but what- 
ever they lost in this way, they 
would gain in security. If 1 were 
a Lord, all my efforts should be 
bent to put an end to the boroughs; 
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and if I were a borough-owner I 
should think myself just so much 
poorer as I was deemed rich in 
that species of property. At any 
rate, the refurm must come ; it 1s 
impossible to put it off for many 
years. Come it will in one shape 
or another ; and of this we may 
he well assured, that the later it 
comes the greater and the more 

mportant will be the changes that 
it will produce. Were there no 
other cause to produce reform, 


the renovation that the nation 


stands in need of would produce 
it. It never can enter upon 
another war without being reno- 
vated. Its burthens must be 
shaken off; its frame must be in- 
vigorated ; a larger portion of the 
rough spirit of the country saust 
be infused into the government 
before it can again encounter its 
enemies in war. A reform in the 
Parliament would change all 
things. Our enemies are vigorous. 
Were we again to encounter them 
they would make us fee] the effects 
of our. system of ignorance and 
effeminacy. They would not again 
have to meet myriads of Germans 
and Russians, purchased with our 
bank notes. The“ glory” we gained 
was, like our “‘ prosperity,” false. 
It was not of that character that 
could give it durability. It is gone 
already with the bank-note= “that 
created it. The whole wants re- 
novation, and that renovation is to 
be found only ina reform of the 
Parliament. 
— conclusion, let me remind 
, Sir, of your boast of 1820, 
or dies to the efficiency of the 
unreformed Parliament. The Par- 
liament having been, by me par- 
Scularly represented, during 1819, 
as a body inadequate the great 
task of se iting the pati rights. 





Indeed I had dwelt a good deal 
upon this; and had pretty clearly 
proved what I asserted. You, 
therefore, always the defender 
of the “ House as it is,” took an 
early opportunity of showing, in 
your way, how well your House 
worked; how efficient it was; 

how active and ‘how vigorous it 
and the Government were. And 
what did you cite in proof? Why 
SIX ACTS! It was, when you 
made this boast, too early in the 
year 1820; or you might have 
produced the employ ment of Ed- 
wards and of the man who so dex- 
trously cut off the heads of Mr. 
Thistlewood and his associates. 
Yery well. Take credit, as 
largely as you please, fur you 

‘* House us it is,’’ on accoun 
of Sixr-Acts. And, now let us 
see a little of its activity and 
efficiency in saving the estates of 
its supporters! It was efficient 
enough in “ putting down" what 
it called “ rebellion”: let us 
see what it can do in stil down 
ruin. Surely it can show its ac- 
tivity and efficiency in something 
besides punishment! A Parlia- 
ment that could be active and 
vigorous and successful only when 
it wielded the lash or the halter 
would be a strange parliament 
indeed. This Parliament was so 
sensible of its own worth, of its 
own fair claim to respect, that, 

amongs* its works of efficiency, it 
passed alaw to banish us if we 
uttered any thing having a ten- 
dency to bring it into contempt ! 
Well, then, let us now see, what 
it will do to save the estates of 
its faithful supporters. Let us see 
what vigour it has now. The lash 
and the halter are now of no use. 

These will not stay a distraint or 
an ejectment. In short, the whole 
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thine is on the point of going to 
pieces. There is your boasted 
House withthe concern in its hands. 
And here are we, whom you have 
so long called a low degraded 
crew, standing by to witness the 
event, which event will, I greatly 
fear, verify the prediction‘in my 
Leave-taking Address. ‘“ In all 
“ human probability, the whole of 
“the interest of the debt and 
“all the sinecures and pensions 


‘¢ and salaries, and also the ex- 


‘‘penses of a thundering stand- 
‘‘ing army, will continue to be 
“made up by taxes, by loans 
“ from the Bank, by Exchequer 
‘“ Bills, by every species of con- 
“trivance, to the ast possible 
‘““ moment, and until the whole of 
‘‘the system, amidst the war of 
‘* opinions, of projects, of interests 
“and of passions, shall go to 
“pieces like a ship upon the 
“rocks.” Mr. Apams, the Ame- 
rican Minister in London, who 
sailed for New York soon after 
me, speaking to a gentleman there 
of my flight, said, “I can assure 
you the Government regard it as 
a great triumph.” That gentle- 
man, who related Mr. Adams’s 
saying to me, will recollect that I 
answered : “ their triumph will be 
of short duration.” And, Sir, 
where is their triumph now? If 
they had listened to the advice of 
my writings, instead of procuring 
laws to put‘them down and to put 
my person at the disposal of Sid- 
mouth, the nation would now have 
been happy. Will they take ad- 
vice now! Certainly not. And 
we must, as in all similar cases, 
patiently await the consequences. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 








MR. COBBETT’S PETITION. 


To the Right Honourable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, 


The humble Petition of Wil- 
liam Cobbett, of Botley, in 
the County of Southampton, 
Farmer, ; 


Most respectfully sheweth, 

That it is essential to the har- 
mony, happiness and safety of 
every civil community, that the 
law afford equal protection to all 
the members thereof; but that, 
owing to the imperfection insepa- 
rable from human institutions, 
cases will sometimes arise, where 
not only the law, how well soever 
intended, is inadequate to the giv- 
ing of protection against . wrong, 
but where the wrong proceeds 
directly from the law itself; and it 
is to such a case (a case to meet 
which the right of petitioning the 
legislature is peculiarly adapted) 
that your Petitioner now beseeches 
the attention of your Lordships, 

That your Petitioner has suf- 
fered, and is still suffering, great 
and grievcus hardship, and is in 
danger of suffering still greater 
and more grieyous hardship, from 
the operation aud effects of Acts 
passed by the late Parliaments, 
and particularly from an Act, 
passed on the 2d July 1819, enti- 
tled, ‘* An Act to provide for the 
‘“ oradual resumption of Cash 
‘* Payments by the Bank of Eng- 
“ Tand,” 

That in the year 1805, and in 
the eight immediately succeeding 
years, your Petitioner purchased 
and improved an estate, consist- 
ing of lands and tenements, in the 
county of Southampton, at the 
cost of thirty thousand pounds and 
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upwards ; and that, at the close of 
the abovementioned pericd, he 
gave a mortgage on the said estate 
for thirteen thousand pounds. 
That your Petitioner, owing to 
circumstances uncontrolable by 
him, has not been able to keep 
discharged the interest due on the 
said mortgage agreeably to the 
letter of the contract ; and that he, 
having some time back, given 
quwet possession to the mortgagee, 
has now received a_ notification 
from the mortgagee’s executor 
(who has acted in this case with 
all possible mildness and deli- 
cacy), that this latter must, in due 
execution of his trust, proceed to 
an immediate foreclosure of the 
mortgage, and consequent sale of 
the said estate; and against this 
proceeding, which, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, and as the 
law now stands, must be ruinous 
to your Petitioner, and deeply in- 
jurious to all who have claims on 
his pecuniary resources, he ear- 
nestly and most humbly implores 
the protection of your Lordships. 
It is with extreme regret that 
your Petitioner finds himself com- 
pelled to trespass on the time of 
your Lordships, but, when the 
magnitude of his sufferings shall 
be duly considered, together with 
the circumstance that his case és 
the case of thousands, whose sut- 
ferings differ from his merely in 
degree, he hopes that your Lord- 
ships will permit him to explain 
the causes of those sufferings, and 
to state the grounds on which he 
rests for obtaining that relief, 
which he most humbly seeks, and 
which cannot be obtained without 


the protecting interference of your, 


Lordships. 
That the chief immediate cause 


of the suffering, injury, and wrong, | 


of which your Petitioner com- 
plains, is thé rise which, since the 
mortgage aforesaid was given, has 
taken place in the value of the 
current money of the country, com- 
pared with the market price of the 
various productions of the land; 
and that this rise in the value of 
money has been produced by mea- 
sures and acts of the late Parlia- 
ments, more especially by the 
Act aforementioned, passed on 
the 2d of July 1819; which mea- 
sures and acts could not possibly 
have been in the contemplation 
of your Petitioner at the time when 
the mortgage-contract aforesaid 
was made; seeing that, from the 
resolutions which the legislature 
adopted in 1811, it was clearly 
to be inferred, that the current 
money had experienced no de- 
preciation at that time, and that, 
of course, no law would ever be 
passed, recognizing such depre- 
ciation, and causing the value of 
money to be raised, both which 
have, in effect, been done by the 
provisions of the aforesaid Act of 
the 2d of July 1819. 

With regard to the proportion, 
or degree, of this to him injurious 
rise in the value of money, your 
Petitioner begs leave to state, 
that, during the six years imme- 
diately preceding the period when 
the aforesaid mortgage was given, 
the average price of wheat was 2 
hundred and four shillings the 
quarter ; that, during the six years 
which have succeeded the date of 
the said mortgage, the average 
price of wheat has been seventy- 
five shillings the quarter; and 
that, therefure, the measures and 
acts aforesaid, relative to Cash 
| Payments by the Bank of England, 
have raised the value of money, 
as affecting your Petitioner, have 
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augmented im fact the sum bor- 
rowed by him on mortgage, and 
have, even if the sulndionieas price of 
wheat alone be taken as the basis 
of calculation, given to the mort- 
gagee a hundred and four pounds 
for every seventy-five pounds lent 
by him to your Petitioner. 

But, your Petitioner begs leave 
further to state, that, in order to 
arrive at a just conclusion as to 
the degree of the rise im the value 
of money, as applicable to the 


present case, the relative price of 


the article of wheat ought not, 


alone, to be taken as the basis of 


calculation ; but that, if it were 
not to render the representation 
of your Petitioner intclerably te- 
dious, the relative price of all the 
articles of farm-produce ought to 
be exhibited, in order to form 
such basis; first, because, wheat 
being an article of indispensable 
use and universal consumption, 
will generally be the last, in point 
of time, to experience.a decline in 
price trom a rise in the value of 
money, and will also experience 
this decline in a less degree than 
articles with which the commu- 
nity in general can more easily 
dispense; a and, second, because 
the price of wheat is liable an- 
nually to be very greatly affected 
by the nature of the seasons, which 
is not the case with regard to other 
articles of produce, which require 
a process of years to bring them 
to a state of maturity. 

While, therefore, your Peti- 
tioner abstains from a prolix enu- 
meration of these latter, he thinks, 
that, in bare justice tu his case, he 
ought to state, that during the six 
years immediately preceding the 
date of the aforesaid mortgage, 
the average prive of fat hogs was 
Sixteen shillings a score, that of 





a good cow twenty-two pounds, 


that of a tw o-year-old cart colt 
forty pounds, that of a South- 
Down ewe at Weyhill-Fair forty- 
two shillings ; and that, during the 
Six years W ‘hich have elapsed since 
the date of the aforementioned 
mortgage, the average price of 
fat hogs has been nine shillings a 
score, “that of a good cow twelve 
pounds, that ofa two-year-old cart 
colt eighteen pounds, and that of 
a South-Down ewe at Weyhill- 
Fair twentyefive shillings. 

Your Petitioner does not lay 
this statement before your Lord- 
ships as being in all its parts mi- 
nutely correct; but, after the most 


diligent inquiry and the most ma- 


ture consideration, and with an 
anxious desire to surpass, m no 
instance, the boundaries of fact, 
he declares to your Lordshi 
that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the statement which he 
has here respectfully submitted, 
is substantially true; and, from 
this statement it results, that, upon 
the whole of these last-mentioned 
important articles of agricultural 
produce, there has taken place, 
since the date of the aforesaid 
mortgage, au average decline in 
price to the amount of more than 
one half; whence it will be mani- 
fest to your Lordships, that, if the 
mortgage were now to be paid off, 
without any regard had to the 
change in the value of money, 
your Petitioner would, in the pro- 
portion that the price ‘of land has 
been affected by the fall in the 
price of these articles, have to 
pay, in fact, double the sum bor- 
rowed by him on the said mort- 
Sage ; and that, amongst the ulti- 
mate consequences, not to be 
wholly unexpected in such a case, 
might be the total ruin of your 
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Petitioner and the beggary of 
every one dependant on his pe- 
cuniary means. 

That, against consequences, so 
cruelly injurious and so manifestly 
—_ approaching, your Peti- 
me eseeches your Lordships 

ae him; and that he now, 
with due deference to the judg- 
ment of your Lordships, proceeds 
briefly to submit the grounds, on 
which he rests his claim to that 

rotection. 

That your Petitioner thinks it 
will not be denied, that, without 
money, there can be, in a com- 
munity constituted as this is, no- 
thing which can be correctly called 
property, because it is by the use 
of money, and by that alone, that 
the possession or enjoyment of any 
other thing can be obtained or 
secured ; that money is to all other 
kinds of property what blood is to 
the other constituent parts of the 
animal body, the functions of 
which parts must have blood to 
exist with, or cease to exist at all ; 
that without money there can be 
no contracts relative to the transfer 
or the pledging of other property ; 
that the amount of the money is a 
principal and vital condition of 
the contract ; that, if the value of 
the money ‘be changed, subse- 

uent to the making and previous 
to the fulfilment of the contract, 
the contract is violated in the point 
most essential to its just fulfilment ; 
that the money is described to be 
“good and lawful money,” by 
which must necess arily be mean- 
ed, the money which is in exist- 
en¢ée and in ccmmon use under 
the authority of the legislature at 
the time of making the contract; 
that every subsequent step with 
regard to the fulfilment of the con- 
tract ought to be regulated accord- 





ing to the money in which the con- 
tract was made, and not accord- 
ing to money of a different value ; 
and that, to adopt a contrary prin- 
ciple would be to iniroduce into 
the bargains and agreements be- 
tween man and man such uncer- 
tainty and confusion, and to place 
parties to contracts in such great 
and constant peril, that confidence, 
as to all matters of property, must 
speedily be wholly destroyed. 
That, if your Lordships coneur 
with your Petitioner in the fore 
going propositions, as he begs 
leave humbly to express his hope 
that you will, he has only further 
to represent, that the money now 
in circulation is not the same as 
that which was in circulation at 
the time when the mortgage afore- 
said was given by your Petitioner; 
that the change, to him so inju- 
rious, in the value of money has 
been produced by measures of 
the Bank, authorized by Acts of 
the Legislature, and by Acts of 
the Legislature itself; that these 
measures and acts could not (for 
the reason before stated) have 
been in the contemplation of your 
Petitioner at the time whe. the 
contract was made ; that the great 
and grievous suffermgs, to which 
he is subjected in common with 
thousands of others, have not 
arisen from causes which were at 
all within his controul or against 
the effects of which any degree of 
human prudence or caution could 
have secured him; that the rise 
in the value of money, the fall in 
the value of land, and the’ conse- 
quent loss to him during the pro- 
gress of this dreadful evil, as well 
as in its fatal result, have not been 
occasioned by untowardness in 
seasons, by failure in crops, by 
vicissitudes of commerce, or by 
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visitations of God, but solely and 
entirely by legislative measures 
and acts, which have changed the 
value of money, altered the effects 
of bis contract aforesaid, and 
which, without any act, on his 
part, either of illegality or of im- 
providence, have, if the law, as it 
now stands, be enforced against 
hin, wholly despoiled your Peti- 
tioner of his estate. 

That your Petitioner, therefore, 
beseeching your Lordships to take 
the premises into your indulgent 
consideration, most humbly prays, 
that you will be pleased to afford 
him relief from his sufferings by 
reducing the current money to the 
value which it bore in 1813, or by 
providing for a revision and recti- 
fying of contracts, or by adopting 
such other means and measures as 
your Lordships shall, in your wis- 
dom and justice, deem to be most 
meet. 

And your Petitioner shall 
ever pray. 


Wa. COBBETT. 








DINNER TO BYRNE. ~- 
[lrom “ The Sraresuan,” of 


Nov 6.} 


Yesterpay, a Dinner was 
given at the Horns at Kenning- 
ton, to this Martyr of the Unna- 
tural Bisnop Jocelyn. The com- 
pany consisted ot rather better 
than two huudred persons, brought 
together by a single advertise- 
ment, and without any of those 
tricks, by the means of which pub- 
lic dinners are usually got up. 
The way in which people are 
usually got together, in such cases, 
is this: the originators form a 


Committee. They appoint Stew- | 


ards; that is to say, they name a 
parcel of people who are likely 
to be able to dispose of tickets. 
In short, twenty, thirty, or forty 
men, each of whom has some in- 
fluence amongst tradesmen and 
neighbours, take each so many 
tickets to dispose of: These they 
sell, of they can: if not they give 
them away. So that the diners 
are, in reality, brought together 
by a subscription which defrays 
the expense, of their eating and 
drinking.—Such is the thing in its 
best character; but, in the Crown 
and Anchor affairs; in the ‘“ an- 
niversaries of purity,” the thing 
is neither more nor less than so 
much victuals and drink paid for 
by the hero of the farce to get 
together a parcel of people to 
cheer and shout while he is speak- 
ing, and the drinking of his 
health. —It is a fair enough trans- 
action amongst the parties: so 
much victuals and drink for so 
much money, and so much cheer- 
ing and shouting for so much vic- 
tuals and drink: the only unfair- 
ness consists in the causing of the 
thing to be looked upon as a din- 
ner where the company pay their 
own expenses. The Committee 
and Stewards are true and trusty 
men. They ktiow who to select 
to give the tickets to; and, if a 
stray sheep, a disaffected guest, 
should happen to get into the 
room, the Stewards’ ‘ wands” 
are ready to keep him in order. 
Upon the present occasion there 
was a dinner without Committee, 
without Stewards, without trick or 
contrivance of any sort. The 
principal object of the dinner was 
to promote the subscription for 
Mr, Byrne and his family ; and, 
accordingly, a contribution was 





bres during the evening, and 


fifteen pounds were collected.— 
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This, together with what had been | 
collected before, made the sub-| 
seription amount to about one hun- 
dred pounds, exclusive of the! 
subscription of the Marquis of) 
Hertford. The intention is to| 
wigment this sum, so as to make 
the whole, exclusive of the Mar- 
quis of Herrrorp’s subscription, 
three hundred pounds. This sum 
will be sufficient to put Byrne 7 
the fair way of getting an hones 
livelihood by his industry. Per. 
sons who have been eentlemen’s 
servants very frequently become 
the keepers of public - houses, 
for which their way of life is cal- 
culated to fit them. It 1s intended 
to enable Byrnes to enter into 
business of this sort in au hum- 
ble way; and if this be done, 
it is as much as even his own! : 
good, probably, would require. 
He is a sober intelligent man. 
His family appear to be in all 
respects well calculated for the 
urpose ; and if we ean accom- 


plish this object amongst us, we |: 


shall have ‘done a creat deal 
more than has been accomplish ed 
by all the heroes of all the din- 
ners and anniversaries of which 
we have ever had any knowledge. 
From our first hearing of this 
honest man and of his sufferings, 
we expressed our anxious desire 
to see him and his family safe in 
England ; tor in England only it 
was our opinion that they could 
be sate.—Byane himself, ‘though 
in other respects a healthy little 
man, has a "eomplaint which dis- 
qualifies bim for hard labour, and 

articularly for riding much.— 
t is therefore desirable that he 
should be put into a way of life, 
where such labour will not be in- 
dispensable. There are, then, two 
hundred pounds still to be raised. 


Dinner tro Byrne. 





Gentlemen who may be pleased 
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to form little subscriptions in the 
country may forward them either 


‘to Mr. Parkins, or to Mr. Jonn 


Cornett, at the Office of the 
Register in Flect-street. In the 
next Register but one, a list of 
the subscriptions wi!l be prepared 
and published; and after that, 
am, iy, whatever additions may 

ike place to the list; so that the 
publi will see what remains to be 


done in the completing of the good 


work ; and when it is completed, 
they will have the satisfaction of 
being informed of it. 

Mr. Coszerr here acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a sovereign 
sent to the meeting to be present- 
ed by him from a gentleman at 
the west end of the town. Those 
who subscribe will be pleased to 
say whether or not they wish their 
names to appear ; for, the main 
thing is to raise the money. We 
are all agreed here as to the prin- 
ciple ; and it is wholly unneces- 
sary for any one, while he is 
assisting to do the good, to Expose 
himself to any risk of evil con- 
sequences from his so doing. 

As to the formality oi ‘the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting, they are of 
very little importance. Great, in- 
deed, must he the vanity of speech- 

making, if, upon such an occasion, 
it Ww ould Ww eigh as a feather, w hen 
put in the scale against the object 
of rubbing the marks out of this 
man’s back. We may say this 
much for the Meeting, that never 
was a better humoured and more 
indulgentassembly witnessed upon 
the face of the earth. The mo- 
tive was pure: it was the best 
that coukl possibly exist; and 
therefore it suffered no selfish or 
paltry feelings to prevail for a 
moment. For ourselves we can 
truly say, that we never were 
more pleased than upon this oc- 
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casion.—The toasts were :—The 
Female Sex ;—Mr. Byrne, the 
Martyr of the Unnatural Bishop 
Jocelyn ; -—Mr. Lea, Mr. Plant. 
and the other honest men who 
detected the Unnatural Bishop 
Jocelyn ;— Messrs. Edward Ken- 
nedy and George Faulkner, who, 
by becoming bail for Mir. Byrne, 
finally released him from prison. 
‘—Mrs. Byrne and her Children, 
and nay they long enjoy happi- 
ness and prosperity in England. 
Upon the health of the bail being 
given, a description was attem pted 
of the Orange -men in Ireland : 
we say attempted ; because it 
would require eloquence ; it would 
require descriptive powers far be- 
yond those of Yasso or of Milton 
to exhibit these monsters in their 
true light. It was observed, that 
whatever the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland may be in other 
respects, if he really have (as 
the newspapers say he has) taken 
steps to check the iniquity of 
these monsters, he merits the 
hearty thanks of every honest and 
humane man in the kingdom. 
Mr. Byrne told his own story, 
when he returned thanks to the 
Meeting; and he produced that 
sort of effect which is always pro- 
duced by a plain and unvarnished 
tale. Divers instances of the ma- 
lice and cruelty of the Orangemen 
came out in the course of his nar- 
rative, and if any one had doubted 
of the fact before, he must now 
have been convinced how neces- 
sary it was that this, man should 
come to and remain in England. 
It is impossible that the monsters 
can continue to perpetrate their 
atrocities for many years. They 
would bring back the savage state 
as far as their influence went. 
Things are come to that point now 
that they must be put down. And 





we are not without hope that this 
case of Byrne, before it be done 
with, will have contributed, and in 
no small degree, towards the ac- 
complishment of a step so neces- 
sary to the happiness and even to 
the safety of Ireland. 





JAMES BYRNE. 


From the “ Morninc Caro- 
NICLE” of Wednesday. 

A Diwner, was yesterday given 
at the Horns’ Tavern, Kenning- 
ton, ** To celebrate the Anniver- 

sary of the Dreadful Scourging 
inflicted on James Byrne, through 
the mitred influence of the Bishop 
of Ciogher.” 

At five o’clock Mr. Parkins and 
Mr. Cobbett, accompanied by the 
unfortunate Byrne, and some 
other gentlemen, entered the 
room, and took their seats at 
the centre table. ‘They passed to 
their places without any mark of 
recognition on the part of the 
Meeting. About two hundred 
persons were present. 

Mr. Parkins took the Chair. 
Byrne sat on his left, and next. to 
him sat Mr. Cobbett. 

The cloth having been removed, 

The Cuatrman ‘proposed “The 
King,” with three — (Loud ap- 
planse.) 

The next toast was —‘“ The 
Female Sex.”. (This toast was 
drank with loud and repeated ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Parkins said, the next 
toast which he had to propose 
was one which he was convinced 
would meet with the cordial ap- 

robation of the Meeting—it was 
the health of the unfortunate, or 
as he might now say, the fortu- 
nate, James Byrne, who had been 
made the martyr of the minal 
Bishop of Clogher. . 
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Mr. Cossrrr rose—They had | 
heard, he said, a great deal about |] 
Societies for the Suppression of 
Vice—they had heard about So- 
cieties for the preservation of the 
Constitution —they had heard, 
too, of Societies for the Protection 
and Advancement of Virtue and 
Piety; it was known that those 
Societes had severally circulated 
tracts and pamphlets ‘through the 
country. They had employed 
persons to ride ‘through the coun- 
ties, and throw those tracts into 
gardens, and in front of cottages, 
but in no one of those thousands 
of tracts was there a word to be 
found guarding the more ignorant 
portion of the. community against 
that heinous and detestable vice, 
which afew years ago was scarce- 
ly heard of, and w hich, even at the 
commencement of the late war, 
was but little known amongst us. 
Let not that Meeting deceive 
themselves, by supposing that the 
detestable crime of the Bishop of 
Clogher would be looked upon 
merely in the light of an offence 
committed by one of 15 million of 
men, Whatwas the case? We 
had about 26 Bishops in England, 
and perhaps some 10 or 15 in 
Ireland, making in all perhaps 
about forty Prelates. Well, what 
then was the case’ Here were 
forty men elevated to the highest 
ecclesiastical situations because 
of their piety and purity of man- 
ners. But here is one of this 
pure and sanctified body found 
guilty —of what ?—the grossest 
the most detestable offence that 
human nature could descend to! 
What then was to be done? What | 6 
would the argument—what would 
be the logical deduction drawn by 
foreign nations Would they not 

say—would they not be justified 





in saying, that if one in forty of | 


the most sanctified men in Eng- 
land had been detected in such 
a situation, it was but reasonable 
to suppose that one in forty, nay 
more than one in forty of the ge- 
neral- population were equally 
corrupt! This would be the na- 
tural reasoning amongst strangers, 
and it was to remove ench im- 
pressions—it was to defend their 
country from so foul a calumny 
that they had assembled on that 
oeeasion. He had before alluded 
to our intercourse with foreign 
countries as the origin of such 
base and depraved ‘habits, anid. 
here he would observe, that 
though he obiected to the prin- 
ciples and motives which induced 
the enactment of the Alien Bill, 
yet he could not help wishing that 
a line were drawn round our 
coasts, preventing the admission 
of every strangér until it was 
fully ascer tained that he was free 
from that vice which was so much 
at variance with the natural feel- 
ings and habits of Englishmen— 
rapplause. | He (Air. Cobbett) 
was proud of his country; so it 
appeared were the persons who 
assembled around him to shield 
an unfortunate man from such a 
stain as had been attempted to be 
cast upon him. So ought to be 
all Englishmen who valued their 
own or their country’s honour. 
How came it, then, that in the 
House of Commons, which was 
sitting when the detestable “ Bi- 
shop’s” case occurred—which 
was sitting for several weeks after 
that odious occurrence—how hap- 
pened it, he asked, that out of the 
658 Members of that House (and 
he did not know how many were 
sitting in the other,) not a word 
was said, not a question was 


asked, not a motion was made 
for the purpese of defending the 
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Church, the Clergy, or the nation, 
from so gross, so dreadful an 
imputation —[Applause.] Oh! 
it was perhaps because they had 
no grounds to go upon.” They 
had—‘“no case before them.” 
Who could dare to say this? 
Was not the fact of the 
‘ Bishop’s” atrocity as noto- 
rious as it could be made? 
Was it not as notorious as seat 
selling, which was as “ notorious 
as the sun at noon-day?” And 
yet no motion was made—no 
inquiry was instituted. Far be it 
trom him to question the wisdom 
of Parliament in any of its enact- 
ments; but surely he might be 
permitted to observe that the 
atrocious case of the ‘ mitred 
prelate and his military asso- 
ciate,” was fully as serious a mat- 
ter for legislative inquiry, as the 
baiting of a bull, a bear, or a 
badger, in any hole or pit ia 
Westminster. — (Applause.)— In 
saying this he meant nu impu- 
tation upon the persons who in- 
troduced such measures as those 
to which he alluded. Indeed, 
with the Six Acts before him, 
he felt afraid to utter more than 
an opinion upon the Acts, which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, thought 
fit to enact. Adverting to the 
case of Byrne, be observed, that 
Shielded and fostered as that poor 
man had lately been, he would 
present his petition to Parliament 


next Session. Upon the fate of 


that petition, he (Mr. Cobbett) 
would not presume to decide ; but 
this he might venture to say, that 
they must either accept or reject 
it—(a langh.)—That it should be 
accepted was his most ardent 
wish, as it would afford relief to 
the unfortunate victim Byrne and 
his children ; but if they rejected 
it, then all he could venture to say 





was, that he (Mr. C.) knew no 
law which could prevent the dg 
lication of the petition, and its 
publication would speak volumes 
to the people of England. It 
would show them to how great an 
extent place and power, however 
euilty, could prevail against per- 
secuted innocence. A small pam- 
phlet, containing the facts of the 
case, ought to be published—and 
itought to be entitled The Bishop’s 
Tract. Such a pamphlet ought 
to be circulated throughout the 
country; it ought to be thrown 
into every house, and if so, he 
would maintain that in_ twelve 
months it would rival ali the other 
Tracts which went abroad from 
the various Ladies and Gentlemen 
who were so anxious to enlighten 
the country.—(Applause.) After 
several other observations, Mr. C. 
expressed a hope that a liberal 
subscription would be made for 
Byrne; not such a subscription 
as would make him a rich man; 
but just enough to enable him, by 
common industry, to support him- 
self and family. In aid of this, 
he (Mr. C.) would do his utmost, 
and as to the publication of The 
Bishop’s Tract, he (Mr. C.) would 
take that upon himself.—(Ap- 
plause.) } 

The health of Byrne having 
been proposed, 

The unfortunate man got upon 
the table and detailed the facts 
which we have already given re- 
lative to his flogging, imprison- 
ment, Xe. 

A person named Pranr, who 
had been in the White Lion on 
the night of the Bishop’s visit, de- 
tailed circumstances of a nature 
not fit to be here detailed. 


A gentleman named Mason en- 


tered into a defence of the present 
Chief Justice (formerly Coun- 
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sellor Bushe ;) in consequence of 
which an altercation of a most un- 
pleasant nature ensued. 

After some pointed remarks 
from Mr. Cobbett, 

The wife and four children of 
Byrne were introduced ; they were 
neatly, though humbly clothed, 
and excited a strong feeling in 
the room. The eldest, a daughter, 
appears to be at least 15. 

A subscripiion was entered into 
im the room, which will lead, as 
Mr. Cobbett observed in the 
course of the evening, to subscrip- 
tions in the country; and those, 
however small, will, when put to- 

ether, make a good round sum. 

The health of the Chairman 
was drunk, and the meeting se- 
parated. 





DARING ROBBERY! 


[From “ The Statesman” of 
Nov. 6.} 

A retiow, who calls himself 
“Thomas Paget, Esq.” has been 
guilty of a most daring robbery of 
the Register. He has published 
a ard which he calls “A 
“ Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. 
“ M. P. On the true principles of 
** estimating the extent of the late 
“ depreciation in the currency ; 
‘* and on the effect of Mr. Peel’s 
“* Bill for the resumption of Cash 
“ Payments by the Bank.” This 
pamphlet has been sent to us by 
a friend in the Conntry, who, in 
sending it, pointed out the rob- 
beries the author had committed. 
We, upon only looking at the title 
page should have known that it 
contained something excessively 


foolish at any rate ; for, whatever 


may be our custom as fo the titles 
we give cack other, it is impossi- 
ble that any but an empty-headed 
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coxcomb, a creature void of all 
sense of shame, a thing hardly 
exceeding in intellect the strutting 
turkey-cock that sends down his 
long, red, nasty snafiler over his 
bill, and that cries gob-a-gob-a, 
that people may look at him; it 
is impossible that any creature but 
a creature like this, can CALL 
HIMSELF A ’SQUIRE, write 
the thing with his own hand, and 
cause it to be printed by his own 
direction and at his own expense! 
When, therefore, we see a publi- 
cation, by such an one “ Esqutre,” 
we, in our minds, put the word 
fool or impostor for that of Squire; 
and we always find, we invariably 
find the author to be one or the 
other; generally both, with a 
larger portion of the fool than of 
the impostor, though, in most 
cases, quite enough of the latter, 
—The ’Sqguire, whom we have 
here brought up for trial, ap- 
pears to be all fool; for, while he 
has taken from the Register much 
more than sufficient to prove, that 
Mr. Ricarno is, as to the subject 
in question, a profoundly zgnorant 
man, he professes the greatest 
“* deference and respect” tor him 
and his talents and knowledge ! — 
To the Letter to Ricarpo, headds 
one to Sir Francis Buarperr on 
his speech (adopting the Ricardo 
foolery) made on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary last. See Corrective 
ComMENTARIES, page 26. See 
also Register, March 9, 1822, 
pages 596 and 601. This turkey- 
cock Squire, in his Letter to Sir 
Francis, proves, by the help of 
robbery of the Register, the down- 
right foolishness of the Baronet’s 
speech ; and, with this proof in 
his plagiaristic pen, he says, he 
has the highest ‘** respect” for the 
Baronet’s talents, and says, that 








not a single word falls from his 
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lips without “ producing an im- 
pression throughout the country.” 
—He even begs “ pardon” tor 
pointing out the Baronet’s “error ;” 
or, rather, fer calling it an error! 
—Singular cock turkey! So very 
modest with regard to others, and 
so very daring with regard to the 
author of the Register! — The 
pamphlet is, from one end to the 
other, a collection of plagicrisms, 
as far as the author goes in show- 
ing the effects of Peel’s Bill. There 
is not a single new thought ; no 
new view of any part of the sub- 
ject; no new ght in which any 
point is placed ; but a thorough- 
paced piece of plagiarism from 
first to last, and the only mention 
of the source whence the whole is 
taken is made in such a way as to 
induce an uninformed reader to 
suppose, that the Regis‘er has, 
there, all that belongs to it—So 
much for this robbery generally. 
These thieving Squires contrive 
so to disguise their thefts as for it 
to require some labour, not to de- 
tect them, but to preduce such 
evidence against them as will in- 
sure their conviction. Like other 
thieves, they take the articles be- 
longing to their neighbour and 
mix them up with articles of their 
own. Like those thieves that drive 
another man’s sheep into theirown 
scabby flock, and then take the 
whole to market as their own. 
Fools as the Squires generally 
are, they have usually art enough 
so to raise up the things that they 
use, as for it to be difficult, with- 
out greater labour than one is dis- 
posed to bestow, to produce a 
clear conviction for: them. Eyery 
one that has read the Register for 
some years past, can clearly see 
that this fellow who calls himself 
Thomas Paget, Esquire, has had 
the Register before him, and 





has been taking all the useful 
part of his matter from it. But 
he takes care so to disfigare his 
quotations that no one shall be 
able to say, these are the words of 
the Register. Wowever, we are 
not to be imposed upon in this sort 
of way. This fellowis a down 
right literary thief, and we are 
resolved to make an example of 
him; an example which we trust 
will save us the trouble of casti- 
gating another stupid ’squire or 
two, who have long been begging 
for a flogging. —Our readers will 
bear in mind, that, from the mo- 
ment that Peel’s Bill reached the 
author of the. Register, who was 
then in Long Island, he not only 
pointed out the ruinous effects of 
the Bill;~ but, in a Letter to the 
Prince Regent, dated on the 5th 
of September 1819, and publish- 
ed in the Register in Londen on 
the 30th of October 1819, he 
pointed out the way, in which the 
Committee had been led to decetve 
itself. He not only shewed that 
Mr. Peel and his Committee were 
wrong, but shewed at the sametime 
how they had-écen led into error by 
the doctrine of Mr. Hume, (the 
historian) which doctrine had been 
communicated to the Committee 
by Mr. Baring. This was a very 
interesting and very important 
matter ; because it was the very 
foundation of the Bill. Mr. Ba- 
ring brought the doctrine of Mr. 
Hume forward to support his and 
Ricardo’s notions with regard to 
the little injury which the Bill 
could) produce to the country. 
The Committee adopted these 
notions. The Long Island trash- 
man had, therefore, to show, that 
Mr. Hume’s doctrine, even sup- 
posing it to be sound, did not 
apply toa case like our's. This 
was shown ; it was clearly shown 
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in the Register before mentioned, 
published in London on the 3vuth 
of October 1819; which Register 
(by-the-bye) has undergone two 
editions since, and is now to be 
had in a little collection called the 
Long Island prophecies. After 
this; and four years after this, 
out comes Squire Paget with a 
pamphlet, addressed to Ricardo, 
and in this pamphlet, he goes to 
work to show how the Committee 
deceived itself by adopting the 
notions of Messieurs Ricarno and 
Barina; how the latter intro- 
duced to them the doctrine of Mr. 
Hume, and how the doctrine of 
Mr.Humedid notapply to our case. 
—All this he does with as much 
gravity ; as much apparent ear- 
nestness, and as much self-com- 
placency as if no human being 
had ever before written a word 
upon the sulject! To detect and 
expose impostures of this descrip- 
tion is a duty that we owe to the 
public. We take, therefore, first, 
the passage from the Register 
above mentioned; and then we 
place opposite it an extract from 
the pamphlet of the “‘Sguire, whom 
we look upon es no very bad 
sample of all the scriobling 
Squires of the age. It is wort) 
observation, that in his letter to 
Sir Francis Burperrt, he says, 
that “ Mr. Conserr is perfectly 
“< correct when he states that the 
“‘ depreciation of the currency 
“ had commenced some time be- 
** fore the year 1797.” He then 
goes on to say, “‘ but he has not, 
‘“‘as far as I have observed, 
** poited out how this puzzling 
‘“‘ effect has taken place.” He 
mentions the Register here, where 
there was a mere detached obser- 
vation to notice; but he does not 
mention it, when he is taking 


‘from it, almost literally, the ori- 
ginal and important observations 
on the foundation of that grand 
error which has led to all the mis- 
chief; which observations were 
written the moment the bill reach- 
ed Long Island, and were com- 
municated to the people of Eng- 
land with almost as much celerit 

as if the writer had been, like 
‘Squire Paget, living in Leicester- 
shire. Here he commits the theft ; 
here he steals something worth 
stealing ; and for this we hang 
him up as an example to other 
thieving ‘squires. His pamphlet 
is printed upon very fine paper. 
Great pains have been taken in the 
printing ; and, as far as it serves 
to take something from him and 
give it to paper-makers and 
printers, it is of real utility. Let 
him proceed, therefore, now that 
he ah wert ; for every penny that 
he has less, and every penny that 
the paper-makers and printers 
have more, may be considered a 
cood to the community. From the 
abuse of Mr. Prern’s Bill, and of 
Mr. Peet himself, we should be 
disposed to think that he has 
been a pretty severe sufferer from 
the return to cash payments. -A 
large part of this suffering he 
owes, we dare say, to his not 
having believed in the doctrines 
of the Reyister till the lash of ex- 
perience was laid upon his back. 
So far was he from seeing the 
thing in its true light himself, that 
we are satisfied he did not see it 
in that light when it was first 
poinied out to him by the Re- 
gister. Feeling has, we dare 
say, opened his eyes; and now 
he turns prophet after the event, 
and steals the thought in which 
he makes the prophecy. 
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FROM THE REGISTER, 1819. 

Mr. Baring quoted to them 
Mr. Hume’s Essay on Money, 
whieh says,—‘“ the consequences 
“ of a contraction or expansion of 
“the amount of the money in a 
“country, seem more felt during 
“ the progress of such contraction 
“or expansion than from any 
“ positive amount of money at 
“any one given period. It is 
“not, in my opinion, of great 
“importance, what amount of 
‘“ money may exist in any coun- 
“try, but, that the question, of 
“ whether it is on the increase or 
“ decrease, is one of great im- 
“portance to every branch of 
“ industry.” 

This, though a very correct 
view of the matter, appears to 
me to have served as the founda- 
tion of much of the error and stu- 
pidity manifest in the Report and 
subsequent projects of this Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Hume had in his 
eye a country without a debt, and 
without enormous taxes ;—with- 
out a territory and an industry 
mortgaged beyond their value; 
without fixed annuities, pay, sa- 
laries, and stipends, swallowing 
up so much as to leave not half 
enough as a remuneration for 
labour. In a country, situated 
like the one in the eye of Mr. 
Hume, it would, indeed, be of 
little or no consequence what was 
the positive amount of the money 
in it at any given period, and 
any evils that such a country 
might feel (and some even it 
would feel) from the contraction 
or expansion, of its money, would 
be chiefly confined to the period 
of the contraction, or expansion. 
But very different is our case ;— 
and very different must be the 
consequences: though the Com- 
mittee, like the ass that was 


FROM 'SQUIRE PAGET, 1822. 


Mr. Alexander Baring support-. 


ed the harmlessness of the re- 
sumption of cash-payments under 
present burdens and existing im- 


posts, upon no less authority than. 


that of David Hume, and as this 
argument makes a great figure, 
not only in the evidence, but is 
actually embodied in the substance 
of the Report itself, and appears 
to have had great influence with 
the Committee, the House, and 
all the advocates of the measure 
to the present day, I must entreat 
your patience whilst I expose the 
gross ignorance or shameless 
misrepresentation in the use of it. 

Mr. Hume, in considering the 
mere circumstance of the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of an ex- 
tended or contracted currency, 
very justly remarks that in itself 
it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to the prosperity of a nation, 
but that the increase or decrease 
of it in transitu, must inevitably 
be attended with .great conse- 
quences,—that after a rise or a 
fall in the value has taken place, 
and it has again become stationary 
and steady, whether it has risen 
or fallen, whether it has increased 
or diminished, can be of little 
consequence to the pursuits of 
industry and happiness. 

In this discussion it is perfectly 
apparent that Mr. Hume is con- 
sidering the subject entirely apart 
from debts and taxes, and that it 
would be the very last proposition 
which Mr. Hume would maintain, 
—that an alteration in the cur- 
rency was of no consequence to 
a people, which should add only 
five per cent. to a debt of 800 
millions, and to an annual impost 
of 60 millions of taxes; much 
less would Mr. Hume advocate a 
change in the carrency which 
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soundly cudgled for imitating the 
spaniel in jumping up on his 
master, could not (profound hole- 
diggers), see the difference. And 
so, they took it into their heads, 
that it would be only io make the 
people endure the period of the 
progress of the contraction ; and 
that, then, ali would be right 
again! And so they reported 
in favour of cash-payments : and 
so they resolved to cause cash- 
payments to return: and so, as 
the speaker says, it was most 
deliberately enacted to return 
quickly, but with due precautions, 
to our ancient and healthful state 
of currency! 


Payments in coin are to be 
produced i in no way but one, and 
that is by dessening the quantity 
of the paper-money. Well, then, 
will not this lessen the quantity of 
the circulating medium! Will 
there not be a smaller nominal 
amount of money in the country 
than there was before? If the 
Committee answer in the negative 
here, they will merit kicks and 
cutis, It would be degrading to 
attempt to reason with them. 


Thus, then, specie payments 
cannot return without a reduction 
xf the nominal amount of money 
in the country. This, as Mr. 
Hume says, would be of little 
consequence to the community at 
large, in any thing like an ordi- 
vary and natural state of things ; 
for, if the guineas of a country 


were to becowe halfpence, all of 


a sudden, the halfpence would 
perform the office of the guineas, 
and all would be well. But, in 
a country with an enormous debt, 
army, hordes of sinecure place- 
men and pensioners, with fixed 
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under such.a debt and such taxes 
should sink the value of all pro- 
perty at least one-half, or double 
the amount of debt and taxes. 

Qurenormous debt and taxes ren- 
dered Mr. Hume’s Essay entirely 
irrelevant of the question, for no 
man in his senses could maintain 
that it is a matter of imdifference 
to the people, what the value of 
their money shall be under burden 
and impost to such an extent. 


Sach, Sir, have been in general 
the nature of the statements and 
arguments brought forth in sup- 
port of the unqualified adoption 
of this measure; the debt and 
taxes appear to have been stu- 
diously kept out of sight by the 
great promoters of the Bill, with 
what view I leave the country 
gentlemen and landed proprietors 
to determine ; though on far the 
most important subject for con- 
sideration_at such a moment, they 
are not, I believe, even mentioned 
in that voluminous Report. 

Be assured the year 1819 will 
form a new era in the history of 

our country. The burdens which 
were so adroitly fitted to our backs 
during the time the standard of 
valtie was in complete abeyance 
to the .uinister of the day, and 
when, in point of fact, I firmly 
believe the pound sterling was 
reduced much lower than 9s. in 
the stead of 20s.; these imposts, 
Sir, will be feund to effect a revo- 
tution atwhich the old proprietors 
of the soi! will indeed be.astonish- 
ed, and which. if it were in the 
nature of things possible to per, 
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pay, the halfpence would not per- 
form the office of the guineas in 
the paying of all these; and the 
mass of the people must, if the 
debt, army, placemen, pensioners, 
and granters be all paid in the 
former sum of guineas, be éotally 
yuined and starved. During the 
period of the progress of the 
change from guineas to halfpence, 
the misery would be going on in- 
creasing ; but, it would end when 
the progress was atan end? Wh 
should it? It would, indeed, end, 
if the nation’s debts and engage- 
ments were lowered from guineas 
to halfpence: but, not, if those 
engagements continued in guineas. 
And this wise Committee, so far 
from proposing to lower the 
amount of those engagements, ex- 
pressly declare, that they will 
make the nation hold to them to 
the last penny? And-even the 
Speaker tells your Royal High- 
ness, that the measures, which 
have been adopted, will cause 
what he calls ‘ public credit” 
and “national good faith ” to be 
maintained. 
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petuate, would render this fertile 
country as barren as the sands 
of Egypt, and its mhabitants as 
wretched as those of Ireland. 
We are now about nine months 
from the period= at which full 
effect will be given to this mea- 
sure, but we are adyanced. far 
enough to form the most accurate 
judgment as to its sure and ulti- 
mate results. No one in the least 
acquainted with country affairs 
can hesitate in saying, so far as 
the profit from landed property is 
concerned, it is a measure of com- 
plete confiscation : if the country 
gentleman have no share in the 
produce of the taxes, he and his 
family must inevitably take their 
places in his parish workhouse ; 
and so far as the mass of the po- 
pulation of the country is con- 
cerned, it is a measure of ever- 
lasting servitude and bondage. 
But formidable as this may ap- 
“ if the letter of the law-is to 
e fulfilled, even this is but the 
mild and softened picture of the 
result; to a starving human being 
even a parish workhouse is & com- 
fortable asylum, and bondage 
itself may for a time spare exist- 
ence and some little portion of 
happiness; but, Sir. thongh I 
perceive you deny it, £ do not he- 
sitate to maintain that the present 
famine in Ireland.is the immediate, 
the legitimate, and the mevitable 
result of this measure of Mr. 
Peel, of resuming cash payments 


undcr all the existing burdens of 


debt, taxes, rent and tithe; push 
it far enough, the same result will 
take place in England. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 26th October. 


Per Quarter. 


s. d 
., are. 38 =o 
rr reer 20 9 
TET 26 «8 
MP Gievesdenee Pea iS 1 
EE Saree 26 7 
0) ee eet 30 865 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 26th October. 


Qrs. . Sa s. d. 
Wheat. .8,694 for 17,935 13 5 Average, 41 3 
Barley. .4,378.... 6,285 16 5.......... 28 8 
Oats ..14,379....16,164 14 7.......... 22 5 
sonia, Mivuiins.! ey Os decanchal 25 0 
BORG eubstOteces MEe 8 Goccoccsces 27 8 
Pease ..1,636.... 3,616 16 G....cccce. 3L 1) 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. 4th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


oi. ae s. d. 

RSS, 2 .0to3 4 
fr 24—2 8 
ES «40s oieted 3 6—4 O 
ss we soe Sm—B8 4 
eer 0 O0O—d O 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a- & a & 
DO i is ane te 1 S8to2 4 
Mutton....... 1 8—2 2 
Wd caste wows 2s8—4 0O 
| ae 2 0—3 8 
eer ee 0 0—Od0 O 


City, Nor. 6, 1822. 
BACON. 

Aithough this article is certainly 
low in comparison with past sea- 
sons, yet, when the present price of 
Butchers’ meat, and of live Hogs, 
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is considered, every one seems to 
think that the present price of 
Bacon is high enough.—28s. to 29s, 
on board, in Ireland, are still being 
asked; but buyers are not readily 
found. The quantity of old on 
hand here, is considerable; and 
may be bought at from 20s. to 24s. 


BUTTER. 

Experience proves that unless 
there be a due proportion between 
the prices of the necessaries of life, 
those which are too high will remain 
on hand: and the truth of this is 
exemplified in this trade almost 
every year. Evenwhen the stock is 
actually short, and an advance 
caused by that circumstance, the 
additional price ig sure to make the 
quantity enough ; and sometimes to 
leave some on hand. From the 
heaviness of the Butter Market, 
and the difficulty of getting the 
nominal prices, it would seem that 
the trade think a further advance 
would be injurious to their in- 
terests ; and unless severe weather 
come, we are still of opinion that 
a decline is more likely than an 
advance. The speculators have 
ceased buying ; and the prospect 
looks gloomy.—Carlow, 82s. to 84s. 
— Waterford, 76s. to 77s.—Dublin, 
77s. to 78s. — Belfast, 79s. to 80s.— 
Cork, 75s.—Limerick, 75s.— Dutch, 
90s. to 96s. The qualities being 
various. 


CHEESE. 

The trade in this article does not 
improve. Prices have not come 
dewn to a level with other arti- 
cles, particularly meat ; which they 
must do before Cheese wil sell 
freely.— Best Old Cheshire, 66s. to 
70s.; Middling, 50s. to G0s.; New, 
52s. to 56s.—Coloured Derby, 46s. 
to 50s.—Double Gloucester, 44s. 
to 50s.; Single, 44s. to 46s.; Mid- 
dling, 36s. to 40s. Fine Somer- 
set, 60s. to 63s.; Middling, very lew. 


